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National Grange Convention 


The President’s Telephone Remarks to the Grange’s 
Centennial Convention at Syracuse, N.Y. 


November 18, 1967 


National Master Newsom, honored guests, and my good 
friends of the National Grange: 


I am pleased and honored to be privileged to take part 
in your centennial convention. 


Your organization has a great leader—my close friend, 
Herschel Newsom. It does not matter whether the issue 
is our commitment in Vietnam, or a tax increase to head 
off costly tax of inflation, or import quotas that threaten 
our agricultural exports—Herschel Newsom and the great 
National Grange organization have always chosen the 
course of responsibility. And for this, as your President, 
I am profoundly grateful. 

This has been the history of the Grange through all of 
its hundred years of responsible citizenship of construc- 
tive, affirmative leadership. The Grange belongs to the 
class of people whom I like to call builders in America. It 
is easy enough always to complain and to be critical of 
what others do, especially with the benefit of hindsight. 
It is much more difficult to help find a true course through 
all the problems that beset us. The Grange has tradition- 
ally sought to attain its ends through the vigorous pursuit 
of affirmative goals. In fact, it has been my observation 
that you have always been so busy building that you have 
not had much time to waste on quarreling with those 
whose stock in trade seems to be hating and tearing 
down. 

I remember a favorite expression of former Speaker, 
Sam Rayburn, who once said: “Any donkey can kick a 
barn down. It takes a good carpenter to build one.” 

So yours—as builders—is the blessed way and the 
world is far better for having people like you among us. 
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I like to think that you and I have some things in 
common—a love of the soil and of the open sky, an urge 
to make things grow, a fascination of the challenge of 
wind and weather, a spiritual sustenance from the won- 
ders of nature as they are revealed to us upon our farms. 
I must confess that sometimes I envy you—and at times 
I would say more than others—because you can spend 
more time on your farms than I can spend on mine. At 
least that is the way it is just now. 

Another thing that we have in common is a concern 
about farm income, and my concern about that is per- 
haps even greater than yours; because as President I can- 
not help but be deeply concerned about the many millions 
of people who live on farms who are now not able to 
earn a decent living. I am glad to be able to say that I 
believe this situation should be improved and I hope is 
improving, but I know it is not improving fast enough. 

We all know that the pattern of the continuing revolu- 
tion in America in agriculture is a technological revolu- 
tion where the ability to produce continues to outrun our 
ability to consume. It has been this way most of the time 
for more than 40 years. The result has been all too often 
depressed prices and financial distress. No way has been 
found to cope with this problem except through programs 
of the Federal Government. 

Some of you are old enough to remember, as I remem- 
ber, the long, hard fight it took to gain acceptance of 
this Federal responsibility. Indeed, there are those in our 
country today who don’t accept this as a Federal respon- 
sibility even yet—and there are far too many that wish 
we had no Federal farm program of any kind. 

I wish it to be clear that I, as President, fully accept 
the Federal responsibility to help maintain farm income 
at reasonable and stable levels. The Federal Government 
cannot do the whole job. The farmer must do his part. 
But the programs required are of such large size that they 
just cannot be successfully operated unless the strong 
Federal Government makes available the machinery— 
the machinery through which the farmers can operate 
their farm programs. 

Having accepted this responsibility, how well have we 
done in meeting it? Not nearly as well as I would like— 
because the average farmer still finds himself earning only 
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two-thirds as much as city people earn. And many of you 
know from your own experience that it is still quite a 
struggle to make ends meet—to keep expenses from out- 
running income. Yet the record does show some progress. 

Average net income per farm in 1967 is running 56 
percent above 1960. It is somewhat less than 1966 when 
net income per farm reached an alltime high in our Na- 
tion’s history, and this setback this year is disappointing 
to every single one of us. I hope and I believe that this 
setback is quite temporary. I shall do my best to make 
it temporary and I hope you will help me in that effort. 

The record since 1960 does prove that progress can 
be made—we made a 56 percent increase. The record 
since 1960 does show that surpluses can be eliminated— 
they have been, generally speaking. The record since 
1960 does show that farm income can be increased. But 
this progress can be continued only if our programs are 
continued. These programs, I warn you, are under con- 
stant daily attack in the press and behind the podium. 

In the present Congress that we are dealing with here 
in Washington at this moment, there are no less than 21 
bills already introduced that would kill—that would 
terminate—existing farm programs. 

I shall be counting upon your strong support to see 
that these attacks do not prevail. I want you to keep the 
farmers in business at least until I can join you full time. 

I am proud of what you are doing for your country. 
I am proud of what you are doing to make America 


strong and to feed the hungry people of the world. This 
country owes a lot to the farmer: 


—American agriculture, I honestly believe, is the envy 
of all the nations on earth. 

—You have provided food and fiber to this Nation and 
to its allies through world war and international 
conflict. 

—You—you have saved the lives of millions around 
the world who would have starved in the absence of 
American food aid shipped from the United States. 

—You have made Americans the healthiest, best-fed 
people in the history of the world, and you have done 
it at a cost that the average person could easily 
afford. 

—You have provided the largest, single contribution to 
world trade of any single segment of our economy. 


I point these things out so that you know that we do 
care about you and what happens to you, and what is 
happening to you. At the same time, I salute you for these 
accomplishments. I thank you for all that you have done. 

Most of all, I ask your continued help in the tasks that 
lie ahead in the job that all of us have to do—a job that 
will give us better prices, that will give us better income, 
that will try to hold our costs where the people can have 
an incentive to stay on the farm. 
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Our biggest problem today is the people who have left 
the farms to go to the cities, without any skills to use in 
the cities. We are spending hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars trying to deal with that problem. How happier we 

We have come here this morning to sign a bill that will 
help everyone in this room and, I think, everyone in our 
country. This is a bill not just for the rich, not just for the 
poor, but for all 200 million Americans. 
would probably all be if we could have spent that money 
in preventive medicine before they left the farm. 

So I am going to be here trying to correct some of the 
mistakes that have been made. I am going to be here try- 
ing to preserve our farm program, and to preserve a good, 
healthy condition for the American farmer. With your 
help and with your support, I believe we can succeed. 

I want to thank you, Herschel Newsom, again. You 
will always be welcome—you and your organization—in 
the White House as long as I am here. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:13 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. His remarks were transmitted by telephone to 
the convention at Syracuse. 


Devaluation of the British Pound 


Statement by the President Following the Action by 
the United Kingdom. November 18, 1967 


The Government of the United Kingdom today an- 
nounced its decision to change the par value of the pound 
sterling from $2.80 to $2.40. I know this decision was 
made with great reluctance, and I understand the power- 
ful reasons that made it necessary under the circumstances. 

The nations of the free world are united in their deter- 
mination to keep the international monetary system strong. 

The United States will continue to meet its international 
monetary responsibilities. I reaffirm unequivocally the 
commitment of the United States to buy and sell gold at 
the existing price of $35 an ounce. 

The British have worked hard over a number of years 
to correct their trade deficit. It has now become clear to 
the British authorities and the International Monetary 
Fund that the United Kingdom was faced with a funda- 
mental imbalance which called for an adjustment in the 
exchange rate. This has now been carried out in accord- 
ance with the regular procedures of the International 
Monetary Fund. 

I believe the United Kingdom will—at the new parity— 
achieve the needed improvement in its ability to compete 
in world markets. The attainment of equilibrium by the 
United Kingdom will be a healthy and constructive de- 
velopment in international financial markets. 
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The 200 Millionth American 


The President’s Remarks at a Ceremony at the 
Department of Commerce. November 20, 1967 


Secretary Trowbridge, Dr. Eckler, ladies and gentlemen: 

I understand that the Census Bureau misses some people 
in its count and the 200 millionth American was really 
born some time ago. As it happens, a few weeks ago I 
selected a commission to do a little study to find out 
actually who that lucky baby was. Surprisingly enough, 
when they ran through all the computer tapes, they found 
that he was born on June 21st, at Seaton Hospital in 
Austin, Texas. 

Back when our country began, in 1776, there were 
around 2! million Americans in this land—in the 
Thirteen Colonies—about the same number of people who 
live in Brooklyn today. 

The first time an American census counted heads on 
this continent—in 1790—there were not quite 4 million 
of us then. That is about the population of Detroit today. 

As the years passed—and as our numbers climbed to 
200 million—we began to work out a new idea of man 
and nation on this continent. We said that all men—of 
all ethnic backgrounds, of all religions, of all races—ought 
to be free—ought to be truly free—to stand as tall as they 
could stand. 

To an unparalleled degree, I think we have been 
succeeding in that objective. 

—wWe see a nation today that is rapidly approaching 
the time when more of her young people will be attending 
college than will not, That is a most revolutionary concept 
in the history of man. 

—wWe see a nation of unimagined wealth and increas- 
ing opportunity for most of our people. Sometimes we 
forget that the term “middle class” used to be a term that 
described a small minority. 

—But today we see a nation that is ready to fly to the 
moon and ready to explore the depths of the ocean. We 
see a nation that, having begun its own climb up the 
mountain, has neither forgotten nor has it forsaken those 
people throughout the world who want to grow and who 
want to prosper in their own ways. 

—We see a nation that is catapulted to world leader- 
ship: A nation that has exercised leadership without 
thought of conquest or without thought of enrichment, but 
with only the thought to establish a free and a stable world 
for ourselves and for other human beings who live in that 
world. 

To put it in a sentence, we have seen success in America 
beyond all of our wildest dreams. 

And we owe it to ourselves, I think, to note and to 
remember that—as we welcome this 200 millionth Ameri- 
can into our midst on the eve of our third century as a 
nation, that if we only congratulate ourselves on what we 
have done, we will really miss its meaning, which was that 
for 200 years our people constantly said, “Make this 
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nation better. Work for the future. Don’t quit until the 
doors are open to everybody.” 

We have asked ourselves three fundamental questions 
in the past 200 years. 

At the beginning, we said, “Shall we be a free nation?” 
A hundred years ago we asked ourselves, “Shall we be one 
nation?” Thirty-five years ago we asked ourselves, ‘Shall 
we then be a humane nation?” 

We answered each of these questions once. But once 
was not enough. They had to be answered again and again 
by each succeeding generation. 

To this hour the answer has always been the same: The 
answer has been “Yes.” “Shall we be a free nation? Shall 
we be one nation?” “We shall be free. We shall be one 
nation. We shall be a humane nation. We shall be a 
responsible people.” 

Now we are coming to grips with the fourth question. 
It may be the hardest one of all of the four, It may be the 
most difficult one we have ever tried to answer. But the 
fourth question is “Shall we be a great nation?” 

That is the question for the third century—and for the 
next 100 million Americans, 

We know we are going to be an urban people for a long 
time to come. What about the quality of life, then, for the 
millions who are going to inhabit the cities of the future? 
If it is good—if it is life-enhancing—then we may be a 
great nation. But we are going to find a lot of answers to 
a lot of hard questions before we are sure we are going 
to be a great nation. 

We know that our young people get more schooling 
than any other young people in all the world, but we have 
not yet seen whether mass education in America can really 
be quality education, too. 

We know that two races can live in the same country, 
but we have not seen yet that they can live constructively 
and that they can live harmoniously among each other in 
the same country. 

We know that we can produce the steel and the cars 
and the chemicals to make us a mighty powerful and 
wealthy nation. But we have not yet seen that we can keep 
our air and our water pure and healthy while we do it. 


We know that we can tame the wilds of nature so that 
men can farm them and can build upon them. But we do 
not know yet that we can preserve the wilds of nature so 
that city men and their families may know the release and 
the refreshment of the earth as it was made. 

We know that we can, if we will, provide decent housing 
for all American families, and thus transform our cities. 
But we do not yet know how to help people find a sense of 
community in the impersonal life of cities. 

So those are just a few of the challenges that will 
confront us as we go from 200 million Americans to 300 
million Americans—as we begin our third century of life 
in this land. They are mighty challenges—hurled at us 


by the past and by the very swift march of progress in this 
country. 
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I wish I could, but I cannot tell you this morning that 
we are going to be able to meet successfully all of these 
challenges. I can only tell you that when men are free, 
and that when men are prosperous, and when people are 
educated as they are in America—it does seem sense to me 
for them to try; for them to plan; for them to work for 
progress, and not just for progress, but to work for 
greatness. 

That is what we are trying so hard to do with your help. 

Thank you very much. 


note: The President spoke at 10:57 a.m. in the main lobby at the 
Department of Commerce. 


National Commission on 
Product Safety 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing Bill To 
Establish the Commission. November 20, 1967 


Secretary Trowbridge, distinguished Members of the Sen- 
ate and the House, ladies and gentlemen: 

We just counted the 200 millionth over at Secretary 
Trowbridge’s department a few moments ago. 

Actually, some time ago I appointed a commission to 
try to discover when that 200 millionth child was born and 
from the report that appears to have been leaked, he was 
born on June 21st in Seaton Hospital in Austin, Texas. 

As those of you who are here this morning know, tech- 
nology has brought us many blessings in this country. But 
many of them are booby-trapped. Far too many of them 
cause us great tragedy and present great hazards to us in 
this 20th century. 

The homes that we live in can really be more danger- 
ous than a booby-trapped mine field in the battle area. 

—125,000 Americans are injured by faulty heating de- 

vices each year. Many of these victims of the faulty 
heating devices are the very young who cannot pro- 
tect themselves, and the very old who are sometimes 
helpless. 

I wonder about the marvels of this age when I rec- 
ognize that 94 percent of our people have TV’s, and 
I see how many are occasionally injured on the high- 
way, and I see how many are occasionally wounded 
on the battlefield—although they didn’t even stop to 
be hospitalized—that is presented to us on the screen. 

I wonder if it wouldn’t be good to remind ourselves 
of the 125,000 each year who are injured by faulty 
heating devices; or 

—the 100,000 who are hurt and maimed each year by 

faulty power mowers or faulty washing machines; or 

—the 100,000 each year, mostly little children, who 

have their limbs crushed by the automatic clothes 
wringers; or 





—the 40,000 each year who are gashed when they fall 


through a glass door; or 
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—the 30,000 who are shocked and burned by defective 
wall sockets and extension cords. 

—And there are just so many other dozens of thou- 
sands that we don’t know anything about because 
they either didn’t know what did it or it wasn’t 
reported. 

So this summarizes the fact that we live each day and 
each hour surrounded by a great many hazards that we 
know nothing about. The most innocent product can 
sometimes bring great injury. The electric knife, for in- 
stance, that is going to carve our Thanksgiving turkey 
could injure a member of our family this Thanksgiving. 
The Christmas tree could flame and kill a whole family. 

This adds up to saying that we have lived too danger- 
ously too long. So we have come here this morning to 
try to accentuate and stress that we are going to put safety 
first. 

We have acted to stop tragedy before that tragedy 
strikes. We are establishing a National Commission on 
Product Safety. That is the first commission of this type to 
ever be established in this country. 

This Commission has primarily three vital jobs to do: 


—First, to tell us which products are dangerous so we 
will know how to be on guard and how to protect 
ourselves. 

—Second, to tell us how good our present laws are—if 
they are good, or how bad they are—Federal, State, 
and local laws. 

—Third, to tell us what steps we should and what steps 
we must take to protect our children and our families 
from the hazards that occur in the home. 

I want this Commission to make recommendations that 
are solid, that are solutions. I don’t want just another sta- 
tistical study group. 

I want it to act in the national interest in the name of 
American consumers—in the name of American business, 
because business is threatened, too, by the hazard of un- 
fair competition from unsafe products. 

This happens to be the first major consumer law that I 
have signed this year. I don’t want to blame anybody— 
and I am not going to call anybody’s name—but it ought 
to be the 12th consumer law. I hope that in due time we 
will be signing all 12 of them. 

We have been here almost 12 months, We have ob- 
served all of our holidays. We worked hard on a lot of 
other legislation. But this is the first major consumer law 
that the Congress has passed this year, and that the Presi- 
dent has signed. We need many others. We need them 
now. We ought to have had them already. 

We need the strongest possible meat inspection bill. 
Nobody in this country ought to ever take a chance on 
eating filthy meat from filthy packinghouses—it doesn’t 
make any difference how powerful the meat lobby is. 

We need legislation to insure pipeline safety for people 
living in the areas where natural gas pipelines run. We 
don’t want gas-filled pipes bursting in our homes and our 
streets, causing a major tragedy, before we wake up and 
pass a law that will protect us from that. 
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I know it is natural that the gas pipelines have some 
reservations in that field. But they will be the first ones 
begging after a terrible tragedy explodes upon them. So 
we ought to take the time now and pass that kind of 
legislation. 

We need a truth-in-lending bill. It passed the Senate 
some time ago. Interest rates are going up every day. 
They will be going up more as a result of the financial 
crisis that has come about through the devaluation of the 
pound. 

Although the Senate acted, and acted promptly, that 
legislation is still in committee. It ought to be reported 
and ought to be passed, because people in this country are 
paying usurious rates of interest, and the poor people pay 
the highest rates, usually. The poorer you are, the higher 
your money costs are. 

We need to protect our families against fabrics that 
flame—burst into flames—without any warning—and 
without the family having any knowledge. 

We need to crack down on the con man, the gyp who 
preys on the aged and who preys on the defenseless. Some 
of our parents save up all of their lives to buy a little 
home for retirement. Then some swindler comes along 
and gets hold of them. They wind up in a useless swamp 
with a piece of no-good land, or they wind up in a 
worthless shack. 

We are producing the best social security bills this 
Nation has ever seen—the Senate is considering one now; 
I hope Congress passes the Senate bill; I hope it passes 
it today or tomorrow. I hope the conferees will get to- 
gether and let no holidays or anything else come between 
us, So we can put that social security bill, as we recom- 
mended it and as the Senate has reported it, on the books. 

There are millions of old people in this country sitting, 
waiting, and wondering what is going to happen. So I 
hope we can do this. All of these bills we need. We need 
them badly. I hope some time I can ask you to come back 
here to attend another signing ceremony. We don’t raid 
the Treasury with any of them. Most of them cost very 
little and save very much. There is no field in this country 
that needs legislation more today than this one. 

I am happy and proud that Miss Betty Furness and 
the women of this country are becoming aroused, and 
the Congress is awakening to its responsibility, and the 
executive branch of the Government is trying to provide 
some leadership to give us desirable consumer legislation. 

The delay of this legislation is bad. But we can pass 
it and we ought to. It is urgent. It is a magnificent oppor- 
tunity now for responsible men and women of this coun- 
try to look at these various measures and try to get behind 
them. 

The legislation costs the taxpayers practically nothing, 
but the blessings will bring us safety of life, safety of limb, 
peace of mind, peace of heart. These are possessions be- 
yond price for every family in this land. They await our 
answer. We are going to be graded on how well we do the 
job. 
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In a few months or a few years our people are going 
to look back at our meat inspection, our truth-in-lending, 
our gas safety, our flammable fabrics, and all of these 
things that are crying now for attention. They are going 
to take out a check card and say, “Where were we? How 
did we stand? What did we do?” 

We can’t use the argument that they cost too much be- 
cause there is very little cost involved. 

It gives me great pride to say to the Congress and to say 
to the people who sponsored this legislation, who helped 
bring it about, that I welcome it this morning and I will 
welcome the other 12 measures just as soon as we can get 
them. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:37 a.m. in the East Room at 
the White House. As enacted, the bill (S.J. Res. 33) is Public Law 
90-146. 


National Advisory Commission on 
Health Manpower 


The President’s Remarks and News Briefing by 
Mr. J. Irwin Miller and Dr. Peter Bing on the 
Commission’s Report. November 20, 1967 


Tue Preswent. Ladies and gentlemen: 

We have met with Mr. Miller, his staff director, and 
others associated with the Commission, and reviewed 
this report that is being made public today in some detail, 
with the entire membership of the Cabinet. 

I thought that was required. I believe the report should 
be required reading by all of the Cabinet members. I hope 
they can study it and bring me their recommendations 
at a very early date. 

We are very concerned with the health of our people 
in this country—and their health security. We have 
pending before the Congress—and have had most of this 
year—one of the most comprehensive and one of the most 
far-reaching social security measures that has ever been 
proposed in this country. This raises the monthly benefit 
to individuals to $70 a month. That is the minimum. 

It provides for an across-the-board increase of 15 per- 
cent to the social security beneficiaries. It has vital, im- 
portant changes which would result in a total increase of 
payments averaging 20 percent. 

It contains extremely important provisions for provid- 
ing incentives—and this is very important— incentives for 
better service and more efficient service in the health care 
industry. 


I do not need to remind you of my intense interest in 
health services, in health care, and in health programs 
in this country. We have passed some 24 major health 
bills in the last 4 years—perhaps more than passed in all 
other administrations put together. 
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I have asked Mr. Miller and the Staff Director, Dr. 
Peter Bing, to come here today and have Dr. Bing and 
Mr. Miller brief you. 

Now a word to the members of the Commission them- 
selves: I know how many long hours of work and study 
went into this report. I repeat the expression of gratitude 
that I made at the Cabinet meeting the other day to you, 
Mr. Miller, and all the members of your Commission. 

I think that your report can move us much closer to our 
national goal, which is good health care for every citizen, 
high quality and efficient health care. 

I think we all recognize that we spend millions each 
year for medical research in NIH and in the other great 
laboratories of the Nation. I think we all realize that 
America leads the way in medical research, but all that 
work and all of those dollars are worthless unless every 
American citizen can have some benefit from this medical 
research. 

That is why I think this report is so important to every 
American. I observed in reviewing the report that you 
make one thing quite clear: that Government is not big 
enough to solve the problem of health care. I want to 
reemphasize that this morning. 

I am glad you said it. I certainly agree with it. I want 
it to be a taking-off point so we can get other people be- 
sides the Government in on this job. The Government 
will do its full share. It is doing that starting right now 
insofar as I am concerned. 

I am asking every department of this Government 
concerned with health care to carefully evaluate and study 
every one of these recommendations and make a report 
back to the President with a full comment on them. 

But I want to ask the Commission members to do an- 
other job: I want to make sure that this report goes to 
somebody besides the Government agencies. 

I hope that you will do what you can, and you will, 
before you leave here, evaluate and try to plan how we 
can get this report into the private sector, how we can 
get it to all the educators, how we can get it to all the 
molders of public opinion, how we can get it to all the 
hospital officials concerned with it, how we can get it to 
the insurance companies, how we can make it available 
to the doctors, how we can mail it out, how we can start 
discussions, how we can get it on everyone’s tongue. 

It is not something that is involved with a great trag- 
edy. It is not anything sensational. Therefore, it is not 
going to make the big headlines that we have come to 
expect. But the information in this report is something 
that needs very much to be disseminated. I hope that 
you will give some thought to that. 

I can only add that in all the commissions that we have 
appointed, and they are legion—Mr. Miller is Chairman 
and Mr. Beirne of the Communications Workers; Mrs. 
Bunting of Radcliffe College; Dr. James C. Cain of the 
Mayo Clinic; Dr. Dent of Dillard University; Dr. Ebert 
of Harvard Medical School; Mr. Freeman, vice chairman 
of the board of the First National Bank of Chicago; Mr. 
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Kermit Gordon, president of the Brookings Institution— 
one of the best Budget Directors we have ever had; Dr. 
Russell Nelson of the Johns Hopkins Hospital; Mr. Quigg 
Newton, president of the Commonwealth Fund; Mr. 
Odegaard, president of the University of Washington in 
Seattle; Mr. Thomas Vail, publisher of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; Dr. Joseph F. Volker, vice president for 
health affairs at the University of Alabama; Dr. Dwight 
L. Wilbur, clinical professor of medicine at Stanford Uni- 
versity and president-elect of the American Medical As- 
sociation; and Dr. Alonzo S. Yerby, director of the Inter- 
Faculty Program on Health and Medical Care, Harvard 
School of Public Health, Boston—you have done what 
I believe is an unusual and outstanding job. You had 
little reward. 

I don’t know that this is much more, but I do want you 
to know that you have the gratitude and the appreciation 
of your President. I think in due time it will be very clear 
to you that you have rendered a great service to humanity 
and to the people of America. I thank you in advance. 


Mr. J. Inwin MIL_er (Chairman of the Board, Cum- 
mins Engine Co., Columbus, Ind.). Ladies and 
gentlemen: 

Dr. Bing and I will take you briefly through an out- 
line of this report. 

Dr. Bing will first give you, by means of charts on my 
left, the basic information upon which our recommenda- 
tions are composed. 

I would like to make only one comment first: That is 
that the Commission has conducted this study from the 
point of view of the single patient, the sick man, the ade- 
quacy, the quality, and the cost of his care. 

Wherever a compromise has been called for, we have 
elected to compromise in favor of the patient, not the 
health industry. 

Dr. Bing will now describe our presentation, as we see 
it, in respect to manpower and the health services. After 
he is finished, I will discuss a few of the 56 recommenda- 
tions of the report. 

Dr. Peter Brine (Executive Director). Mr. Muller, 
members of the Commission, members of the press: 

Very early in the Commission’s study we came upon 
a paradox which influenced all of our subsequent con- 
clusions and recommendations. The paradox was that al- 
though there is increasing concern about shortages of 
health manpower, as well as indicators that there are 
shortages, at the same time this has occurred there have 
been increases in beds, in physicians, in hospital days, 
increases which have been greater, actually, than growth 
in the population. This chart will show you that relative 
to population, which grew 17 percent between 1955 and 
1965, the physicians grew 22 percent. 

Although dentists grew only 13 percent, their aux- 
iliaries grew 29, professional nurses 44 percent, nonpro- 
fessional nurses 63 percent, and auxiliary medical per- 
sonnel, 63 percent. 
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A key to understanding this paradox of increasing em- 
ployment of health manpower and decreasing personal 
attention to patients is to distinguish between those serv- 
ices provided under the general supervision of physicians 
and those which are provided by physicians themselves. 

Chart 2 shows an increase in the physician-directed 
and dentist-directed services. Now, these are not the serv- 
ices that the doctor personally does, but ones which are 
performed by his staff, and by the laboratory that he 
operates. 

During the time the population grew 17 percent, 
dentist-directed services went up 47 percent, physician- 
directed services 81 percent, and hospital services 65 per- 
cent, all by comparison with the 17 percent increase in 
the population. 

Furthermore, it is predicted that there will be another 
50 percent increase in services by physicians and other 
health workers between 1965 and 1975. Since each of 
these categories of health manpower will increase more 
than the population, there will be, at a minimum, an- 
other 50 percent greater increase in services than in popu- 
lation in the next 10 years. 

At the same time that these services have increased 
greater than the population, there has been a decreasing 
availability of the personal time of physicians for their 
patients. This is due to a number of factors which are 
expected to intensify in the next decade. 

In the first place, although physicians are growing 
faster than the population, you can see from this that the 
relative numbers, by comparison, of population in pri- 
vate practice are decreasing as demands from research, 
medical administration, and other non-patient care ac- 
tivities take them from the patients. 

Secondly, there is, of course, a great increase in special- 
ization itself. Ninety-eight percent of today’s medical 
graduates become specialists and only 2 percent become 
general practitioners. Although the specialist provides 
more intensive services to the patient he sees, he sees far 
fewer patients than does the general practitioner. 

Thirdly, the physician has managerial responsibilities 
as head of an increasingly complex team. 

Fourthly, he has increasing hospital responsibilities for 
intensive care patients, and although he cares for a few 
patients intensely there, it takes him away from what has 
customarily been the first point of call for the patient— 
the doctor’s office. 

Finally, there are new demands for health care that are 
going to require increasing numbers of physicians and 
ancillary personnel—open heart surgery is an example 
that has occurred recently. Another one will be artificial 
organs. And although each of these is able to save lives, 
they will require greatly increased numbers of people to 
perform the task. 

In short, then, physicians, with the services they pro- 
vide through their staffs, have increased greatly during 
the last decade, but the availability of personal physicians 
has decreased. 
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Nurses—the story is very similar, although the con- 
ditions that lead to it are a little different. There are 
presently 625,000 nurses employed in the country. Eighty- 
five percent of these are employed in the hospitals, and 
the hospital demand for nurses is expected to increase 
another 56 percent during the next decade. 

In the case of nurses, however, there are no nursing 
schools that don’t have vacant spaces. We have plenty of 
facilities to train them. Our problem is to keep them 
working. Although 625,000 nurses are working, another 
half-million, 600,000, are not working. We need to make 
nursing a more attractive profession, to lower the attri- 
tion rates and keep the nurses on the job. 

These paradoxes, then, highlight what became very 
clear to the Commission members: that although the 
numbers of health personnel are important, they are only 
one of the requirements for providing satisfactory serv- 
ice for patients. 

The adequacy of these health services depends as much 
upon how the personnel are organized and with what 
other resources you combine them as it does upon their 
numbers alone. 

What can be expected if we continue to use our health 
manpower in the way we have been doing presently with- 
out changing the way they are organized? Health care 
normally has increased in cost about twice the average 
consumer costs over the past 3 years, although during the 
past year, from June 1966 to June 1967, while the Con- 
sumer Price Index rose by 2.7 percent, medical care as a 
whole went up 7.3, hospital daily service charges went 
up 22 percent, physician fees 7.3 percent, and drugs and 
prescriptions actually declined slightly. 

In short, there have been very serious and precipitous 
increases in the cost of health care during this last year. 
However, using the 10-year average increase in cost that 
health care has had, rather than going to these very sharp 
increases that occurred in the last years, it is expected 
that by 1975 physicians’ services will increase 160 percent, 
total health care costs 140 percent, and hospitals 250 per- 
cent. Actually, this total up here should be 94 and this 
number 32. 

In short, total expenses for health will go slightly under 
$100 billion, and where they occupy 5% percent of the 
gross national product now, they will occupy 7 percent or 
more of the gross national product by 1975. 

These very sharp increases in health expenditures will 
be considerably more acceptable if they are also going to 
be accompanied by proportionate increases in health. Dur- 
ing the last two decades, while we have increased our ex- 
penditures on health greatly, the most reliable indicators 
of health that we have, the mortality rates, have actually 
declined for the United States so that we have slipped, 
relative to our previous world standing. 

At the present time, the life expectancy for those of age 
10, males were 31 in the world, females 12 in the world. 
In short, although we spend more money and although 
the portion of our gross national product that we spend 
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for health is greater than many other countries, we still 
have a long way to go in actually making sure the services 
are delivered to our patients as efficiently as we can. 

The overall principles which the Commission has felt 
are important are to introduce the kinds of incentives and 
the way we pay for health care to insure that all of our 
resources are used in the most efficient way they can be. 

The principle that the Commission would like to em- 
phasize is the changing of the payments system from a 
system which is now cost-plus to one in which those who 
provide higher quality care, more efficiently, are per- 
mitted to share in the savings. 

How much room is there for such improvement if you 
were to put in these kinds of incentives? 

With respect to quality, first of all, since that is really 
the most important item, the studies on quality which were 
reviewed by the Commission always reported and have 
reported over the last 10 years that between 40 and 70 
percent of the care which is provided in this country is 
not optimum; in fact, fair or poor when judged by objec- 
tive outside reviews. Enough said on that. There is a large 
margin for improvement. 

Secondly, with respect to costs, we should really focus 
in on the hospitals. As we noted, it is expected to increase 
250 percent in its costs over the next decade, while the 
general price index goes up something over 20 percent. 

Some indication of how you can control the cost of 
hospitals is given by these figures. When you think of hos- 
pital costs, it is well to distinguish between the controlling 
of the utilization of hospitals and controlling the actual 
costs of running the hospitals themselves. These figures 
are in controlling utilization and show the utilization rates 
for Federal employees in various systems, medical care 
over the last 5 years. 

Where Federal employees were in systems that did not 
have incentives built into them for controlling utilization, 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield, their hospitalization utiliza- 
tion rates were roughly twice individual practice and 
group practice plans where there were incentives for the 
physicians to control utilization. 

Secondly, you can see that the utilization rates have in- 
creased sharply during the past 5 years for those plans 
without incentives. Utilization is held essentially steady 
with incentives. 

One of the plans that has incentives built into it, the 
Kaiser plan on the coast, we looked at fairly carefully 
and it is worth mentioning here, because in 1960 to 1965 
while the utilization as measured by patient days in- 
creased by 9 percent for the whole country. Kaiser de- 
creased their utilization rate by 12 percent during this 
same period. 

If we could have got a 50 percent reduction as indi- 
cated by these caarts, but only a 25 percent reduction in 
hospital utilization, this would be expected to save $212 
billion now and another $71 billion by 1975. 


The operating costs of hospitals show a similar story. 
Operating costs of hospitals themselves apart from how 
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much we use generally varied by a little more than 100 
percent. | 

We also looked at 12 very distinguished hospitals which 
were considered to have absolutely first-grade service to 
make sure the differences in costs were not attributable to 
different costs in services. Again, you see more than 100 
percent difference. 

In New York City, for example, at the President’s Con- 
ference on Medical Care Costs last summer, it was re- 
ported that teaching hospitals in New York City varied 
between $50 and $87 a day in their costs—community 
hospitals between $34 and $61. 

Again, if average hospital costs could be cut not by 
25 or 50 percent, but only by 10 percent, it could save 
$1 billion a year now and it could save another $3 bil- 
lion a year by 1975. 

With respect to overall costs, we mentioned Kaiser 
before since they are a large non-profit health care plan 
in California that provides care to more than a million 
and a half people. 

I would like you to look briefly to compare the Kaiser 
costs with California’s cost of taking care of patients as 
a whole. The Kaiser costs run significantly below those 
of the State of California as a whole. They run between 
60 and 70 percent. 

In short, there are valid indications that there are major 
possibilities right now for controlling the costs of health 
care as we are able to build incentives into the program 
so that those who provide the care for higher quality and 
more efficiency will be able to share in the reward. 

Mr. Irwin Miller will tell you briefly some of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. 

Mr. Miter. Thank you, Pete. 

Briefly, our recommendations are: Overall the Com- 
mission believes that simply by increasing the amount of 
manpower and moncy that flows into the present system 
it will bring no solutions and may even create more prob- 
lems than it solves. 

The system must be changed in important respects be- 
fore decisions of manpower and funds can be brought to 
bear effectively on those problems. 

In each case we have recommended changing the sys- 
tem wherever it now promotes waste of manpower, high 
cost of services, and permits low and dangerous quality 
of care. 

Under a system of intelligently designed economic in- 
centives, and you should understand by incentives we 
mean both negative and positive incentives, penalties as 
well as assistance, the Commission feels that the rising 
cost of health services can be cut. 

Simultaneously, the quality of health care can be im- 
proved. Simultaneously, the necessity for major Federal 
funds can be substantially reduced without waiting for 
new technology, or new drugs or treatments. We feel that 
these things in large part can be accomplished now and 
the changes required are for the most part administrative 
ones, possible in both the public and private sectors. 
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We have a total of 56 recommendations. I would like 
to mention briefly nine of those. 

First, improvement of quality. We have three: We 
recommend the introduction of what is called peer review 
as a review part of the payment procedures to encourage 
physicians to be accountable for the proficiency and 
appropriateness of their practice. 

This is necessary, we feel, because patients and lay- 
men do not have the training to make quality judgments 
which they can make in other fields. This is not so un- 
usual as it sounds. Peer review already operates in the 
better hospitals, occasionally in some communities. But 
there is now a need to make it widespread and a need 
to apply it to the evaluation of routine practice and not 
merely to ethically questionable cases. 

Secondly, we need to provide the assurance that the 
individual physicians at all times use the latest knowledge 
and techniques. We recommend making new practices 
and new information available to the physician through 
extensive programs of continuing education. 

The programs we recommend are unlike previous pro- 
grams of continuing education for we recommend pro- 
viding the incentive for physicians to take advantage of 
such programs by requiring periodic relicensure based 
on satisfactory performance either in continuing educa- 
tion or in examinations. 

Third, we recommend financial rewards to those hos- 
pitals which do increase the quality of their care. These 
rewards must be of a kind and they must be sufficient to 
make it unprofitable for hospitals to cut quality in order 
to increase efficiency. 

Next, we have recommendations on controlling costs 
and controlling utilizations in hospitals. First, for improv- 
ing hospital efficiency, we recommend new formulas of 
payment to reward efficiency and high quality. The 
present practice is a cost-plus practice of payment. The 
most money is paid to the least efficient, and the least 
money is paid to the most efficient. 

As a guiding principle for our recommendations we 
recommend payment of equal amounts to all hospitals 
in a locality, for equal quantity and quality of service. 
Because of the varying quality and efficiency among hos- 
pitals those which are the most efficient and of the highest 
quality would prosper and expand while the poorest and 
least desirable would become a diminishing portion of 
the hospital sector. 

The present incentives are the reverse of that. 

Third, such Federal funds as are provided to hospitals 
for capital expenditures should be awarded on the basis 
of relative efficiency and quality. 

Next, we feel there is a need to improve the manage- 
ment of hospitals. By properly educating board members, 
by improving the position and authority of the admin- 
istrator, and giving the physicians a financial stake in the 


operation of the hospital as well as including them on the 
boards of control. 
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Physicians determine the vast majority of costs in- 
curred in a hospital. Although they are subordinates in 
the formal organization, they are the leaders of the in- 
formal organization and they control most of the hospital 
decisions. 

There are clear advantages to making their authority 
explicit and combining it with the responsibility for con- 
trolling costs and quality. 

Next, for controlling utilization of hospitals, we recom- 
mend a modification of the insurance coverage to encour- 
age the use of outpatient departments as an alternative to 
the hospital. Over-utilization is the most expensive national 
capital burden as well as operating burden. 

We recommend that Medicare and Medicaid pay- 
ments through organizations providing prepaid compre- 
hensive care, the Kaiser Institution is one of such but 
not the only one, these payments should be changed from 
a cost-plus basis, reimbursement basis, to one which will 
permit these organizations to share in the savings that 
they are now achieving by their own effective control. 

We recommend that the Federal Government should 
underwrite a variety of experiments aimed at reducing 
utilization. Such expenditures would be substantially less 
than the cost of building more hospital space than is 
needed. 

As successful methods of controlling utilization are de- 
veloped Medicare and Medicaid should share savings 
on the same basis used for the prepaid care plans. All 
health insurance organizations should be encouraged to 
revise their payment methods to share savings with health 


care purveyors who demonstrate increasingly better 
control. 


Finally, in this area, we recommend peer review 
should be widely applied also to hospitalization as well 
as to performance of the individual physician. 

These recommendations for immediate operational 
experimentation are possible to be implemented now and 
they are based on two strongly held beliefs: 

First, that improved workable payment systems can 
be developed only through actually trying; 

And second, that the present methods of payment are 
so deficient and even counter-incentive to quality and ef- 
ficiency that great improvement is possible without the 
attainment of perfection. 

We have many other recommendations—on foreign 
medical graduates, civilian and military use of doctors, 
on medical services to the poor, on treatment of the emer- 
gency medical service, and others, 

I wil not cover those at this time. But instead I will 
summarize by saying that the overall conviction of the 
Commission is that important improvements in quality, 
important reductions in the alarming present rate of cost 
increase, important reductions in the growing need for 
capital funds, can all be made now if present practice is 
changed in both the private and the public sectors. 
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In conclusion, I might say there is at least one convert 
to this report and that is me, because I am going to go 
home and change our own hospitalization plans. 

Q. Mr. Miller, some of these recommendations, such 
as the peer review, and if I understand it, the change in 
method of payments to share savings, sound very much 
like an effort to provide a scale of services, a prescribed 
scale of charges which is the kind of thing, as I understand 
it, that the AMA has been afraid of and desperately op- 
posed to. Am I interpreting these wrong? 

Mr. Miter. I do not think that will be the end result. 
I think that the desired result is to arrive ai a higher level 
of overall practice. 

Dr. Bine. I think there is no attempt at all to set any 
fee schedules. I think what it clearly allows for is some 
competition to enter into eventually a noncompetitive 
situation. 

With respect to AMA, I think I should only point out 
that the Commission was very fortunate to have as one of 
its distinguished members, Dr. Dwight Wilbur, who is 
president-elect of the AMA. 

Q. Mr. Miller, on this matter of physician shortage, in 
your inquiries did you consider or investigate why it takes 
9 years to train a physician in this country as compared 
with 6 in the British Commonwealth? 

Mr. Miter. In the education section, this is covered 
and there are recommendations for experiment in reduc- 
ing the number of years required. 

Q. Mr. Miller, on the same subject of the shortage of 
doctors, on page 78, the Commission speaks of increases 
in the absolute number of medical students and then on 
page 20 it makes two more specific or detailed recommen- 
dations about increasing the number of physicians. 

I would like to ask two specific questions about it: The 
first, as stated here, ““The numbers of physicians are such 
that very substantial increases in the annual production 
of physicians (e.g., 8,000 or 100 percent increase )”— 
are you talking about an additional 8,000 on top of the 
7,400, roughly, or about 16,000? 

Mr. Miter. Roughly, yes. 

Q. But you are not, or do you, recommend this or use 
this as an example of how it would affect things? 

Mr. Miter. That is correct. 

Q. My question is this: Is it a case of calling for a num- 
ber of increasing recommendations as to what it should 
be? 

Mr. Miter. I think the absolute number as opposed 
to a percentage was used because medical schools in the 
past have frequently pointed to their increases in numbers 
in percentage. For example, a medical school may have 
increased by 5 percent or 10 percent and that sounds 
fairly large on the surface, but when a medical school 
turns out on the average less than 100, a 5 percent 
increase is not going to solve our physician shortage. 

Q. That is what I am getting at. You called for an 
increase in the absolute number of medical students, 
but you make no recommendations as to what this should 


be. 
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How do you expect this report in this area to have any 
effect whatsoever with that kind of generalization? In 
other words, what guidance are you furnishing for the 
Nation as a whole here or the medical profession? 

Mr. MiLterR. We tried not to make specific recom- 
mendations where we felt that either our statistical in- 
formation was questionable or where basically we were 
talking about a change in the system before you applied 
the numbers. 

If you apply the numbers to the present system, you 
get one set. If you apply the numbers to our recom- 
mendations, you possibly get another. If part of the rec- 
ommendations are adopted, you get a whole spectrum 
in between. 

Dr. Binc. I would think, to expand on that slightly, that 
if you projected the needs of physicians using the same 
deficiencies that we have now, you get numbers that are 
so large that it is not reasonable to. 

Sometime in the 1920's the Bell Telephone Company 
did a survey of the telephone rate they expected in the 
next 25 years. They concluded that virtually every woman 
under 40 in the country would have to be a telephone 
operator. So rather than train a lot of telephone opera- 
tors they developed a dial system. You became your own 
operator. 

I think the Commission’s recommendations perhaps 
recommend a decrease in these requirements. 

Mr. Cater. If we could cut this off now, there is busi- 
ness over in the West Wing. 


When you get back, there is a more detailed briefing 
being given at 1:00 o’clock in Room 303 of the EOB. 
Mr. Miller and Dr. Bing will be there. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12 noon in the East Room at the 
White House. 


For the announcement of the report, see the following item. 


National Advisory Commission on 
Health Manpower 


Announcement of Submission to the President of the 


Commission’s Report and Recommendations. 
November 20, 1967 


The National Advisory Commission on Health Man- 
power submitted to the President today its recommenda- 
tions for measures to relieve the growing shortage of health 
manpower. 

The Commission, headed by J. Irwin Miller, chairman 
of the board, Cummins Engine Co., Columbus, Ind., was 
composed of distinguished laymen and physicians. It was 
appointed by the President May 7, 1966. 

The Commission did not simply recommend training 
more health workers. Its major emphasis, instead, was 
upon ways to introduce economic incentives which would 
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encourage greater efficiency in using health manpower 
while providing health care of higher quality. 

At present, most health care is paid for on a “cost-plus” 
basis, the Commission pointed out. Because there are vir- 
tually no incentives for controlling health care costs, the 
Commission said, medical expenses have escalated sharply 
during the past 10 years. 

Since the great bulk of hospital expense—about 75 
percent—is for personnel, and since most other health 
expenditures are for professional services, the Commis- 
sion emphasized that finding ways to control costs re- 
quires finding more efficient ways to use health manpower. 

On the basis of past increases, the Commission predicts 
that between 1965 and 1975, while the general cost of 
living will increase a little more than 20 percent, health 
expenditures will rise more than 140 percent and hospital 
costs 250 percent—from $37.3 billion in 1965 to $94 bil- 
lion in 1975—unless substantial measures are taken. 

The Commission’s basic recommendations concern a 
system of economic incentives which should be established 
to reward those who provide high-quality health care— 
and provide it more efficiently. 

The mechanisms recommended by the Commission 
for achieving this goal include: 

1. A system by which those providing high-quality 
health care more efficiently will be allowed to share in 
the savings they achieve. (For example, the Commis- 
sion recommends that the Federal Government and 
health insurance organizations change from their pres- 
ent “cost-plus” basis to a system which would permit 
such sharing of savings. ) 

2. A system of economic incentives for improving 
quality in which the rewards will be great enough to 
prevent hospitals and others providing health care from 
cutting corners to increase efficiency. 

Beyond this, the Commission made more than fifty 
recommendations covering such subjects as: 

—Periodic relicensing of physicians and _ health 

professionals; 


—A major revision in practices relating to foreign 
medical graduates in the United States; 


—The routine use of local peer review in evaluating 
the quality of health care; 


—The use and selection of health manpower by the 
Armed Forces and the Public Health Service; 


—Improvements in health facilities and their man- 
agement; 


—The education of health professionals. 


Besides Mr. Miller, the other members of the Commis- 
sion included: 


Joseru A. Berne, president, Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica and vice president, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Mary Buntine, president, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Dr. James C. Carn, consultant in medicine, The Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minn. 
Dr. ALBerT Dent, president, Dillard University, New Orleans, La. 
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Dr. Rosert H. Expert, dean of the faculty, Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass. 


Gaytorp A. FREEMAN, Jr., vice chairman of the board, The First 
National Bank of Chicago. 


Kermit Gorpon, president, The Brookings Institution, Washington, 


Dr. Russet A. Netson, president, The Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Quicc Newron, president, The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 
N.Y. 


Dr. Cuarves E. Opecaarp, president, The University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash. 


Tuomas Valt, publisher, The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Dr. Josepu F. Voiker, vice president for health affairs, The Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Birmingham, Ala. 

Dr. Dwicut L. Wiisur, clinical professor of medicine, Stanford 
University School of Medicine; president-elect, American 
Medical Association, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dr. Atonzo S. Yersy, director, interfaculty program on health and 
medical care, Harvard School of Public Health, Boston, Mass. 


NOTE: For the President’s remarks upon receiving the report, see 
the preceding item. 


Copies of Volume I of the “Report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Health Manpower” (Government Printing Office, 
95 pp.) were made available with the release. Volume II is expected 
to be available in the near future. 


John F. Kennedy 


Statement by the President on the Fourth Anniversary 
of the Death of the Former President. 
November 20, 1967 


It is now 4 years since the unbelievable tragedy of John 
Kennedy’s death. 

The men and women he inspired, the ideas he stimu- 
lated, advanced, and manifested in his own life, still 
strengthen the Republic. 


John Kennedy’s legacy to his nation is one of courage 
in adversity; of tolerance in a time of passionate convic- 
tion; of steadfastness and loyalty in an hour of trial. Mil- 
lions of Americans bear that legacy in their hearts today. 


Dinner Honoring Senator 
Everett McKinley Dirksen 
The President’s Remarks at the Annual Dinner of the 


Veterans of the Office of Strategic Services. 
November 20, 1967 


Senator Dirksen, Senator Mansfield, Mr. McGinnis, dis- 
tinguished head table guests, my friends and fellow agents: 
I am delighted to be here for several reasons: 
For one thing, I heard that many Members of Congress 
would be here tonight, and I thought I would honor an 
old OSS tradition by dropping in behind the enemy lines. 
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For another, the man whom you honored tonight is 
often accused of being my fifth column on the Hill. I want 
all of you to know that Everett Dirksen is the only column 
I haven’t complained about all year long. 

Of course, there are times when I think Senator Dirksen 
is a double agent. But I am comforted to know that Gerry 
Ford sometimes thinks so, too. 

During World War II, when “Wild Bill” Donovan was 
operating with the OSS, there was a saying: “Things are 
so confused here in Washington, not even the spies know 
what to report.” 

I think that is still true on Capitol Hill. Sometimes when 
I hear the reports of what is happening up there, I feel 
like the spy who came in out of the cold. 

But only in America could a Senator be the guest of 
honor at a cloak-and-dagger dinner. 

But then there is only one Everett Dirksen in America. 

He is uniquely qualified for your award. He carries 
his actor’s cloak wherever he goes and there is always a 
dagger buried in his prose. 

You see, Everett, I can rhyme a little myself. 

But my final reason for coming here tonight is a very 
personal one. I wanted very much to share your salute to 
those who followed Bill Donovan. 

The OSS was a very small and inconspicuous and 
incredibly brave elite. They remind me very much of my 
own followers who had their cover blown in the last Harris 
poll. 

We Americans naturally take our institutions for 
granted: 

We assume freedom of speech, freedom of press, and 
of opposition as constants in the political equation. 

It is right that we do so. One of the finest qualities of 
American society is that our habits of freedom are so 
deeply ingrained—the defense of free speech so automatic. 

Is there really any easier way to get a headline these 
days than to shout that one has been gagged? 

The trouble is that in taking freedom for granted we 
often forget how revolutionary a concept is involved in 
the constitutional protection of the right of opposition. 

Even in our Anglo-Saxon legal tradition, opposition 
was until a few centuries ago considered treason. 

It was unthinkable that one could oppose but not 
betray. 

And this distinction is, unfortunately, still not made in 
many nations of the world. Can any Communist state 
match, for example, the record of the Republic of Viet- 
nam in turning to its people for the brand of legitimacy— 
success in free, competitive elections? 

So tonight, in America and in other free nations, the 
opposition doesn’t exist on tolerance. It has an independ- 
ent vitality and a persistent disregard for any “official 
truths.” 

The Republicans have been known to win elections, 
and my friend Senator Dirksen has been working very 
hard to become Majority Leader of the United States 
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Senate. So far, I am pleased to report in my very partisan 
capacity, that the American people have shared my view 
that he is ideally equipped for the task of opposition. 

In fact, he is so well equipped that I am now trying to 
get him civil service tenure as Minority Leader of the 
United States Senate. 

But I have had a terrible time getting him cleared with 
the Civil Service Commission which insists that he stop 
making recordings to prevent conflict of interest. 

Quite seriously, my friends, I think all Americans 
should appreciate the problems of the leader of the op- 
position—as well as the temptations. 

I know—because I have been there. 

The problem is to stand firmly with the administration 
on a foundation of common idealism, while dissenting 
from those measures which do not fulfill these ideals. 

In other words, the first allegiance of any American is 
to our heritage—to its protection—to its preservation and 
to its enlargement. 

As George Washington put it in his “Farewell 
Address” : 

“The name of American, which belongs to you in your 
national capacity, must always exalt the just pride of 
patriotism . ... With slight shades of difference, you have 
the same religion, manners, habits, and political principles. 
You have in a common cause fought and triumphed 
together. The independence and liberty you possess are 
the work of joint councils and joint efforts, of common 
dangers, sufferings, and successes.” 

But at the same time, he must be loyal to the obligations 
of our free, competitive party system, the duties of parti- 
sanship 

—which is the dynamo of our democracy 


—which denies that truth is a monopoly held by a priv- 
ileged few 

—which insists that real issues be raised in their most 
vigorous terms for decision by the sovereign electorate. 

These are the responsibilities of the opposition. 

And I believe you will all agree with me that Senator 


Everett Dirksen has fulfilled them with very rare talent 
and great dedication. 


I say this in the full knowledge that he has in the past 
felt that a number of my proposals were less than divinely 
inspired—a habit that I am afraid he will retain no matter 
how many nice things I might say about him here tonight. 

And I want all of you to know, too, that I have known 
that awful feeling that comes when the votes are counted 
in the United States Senate and there is Ev smiling that 
cherubic smile. 

This is perhaps the time for me to deny flatly the rumor 
that I like to lose, or that I really enjoy criticism. 

I don’t like to lose, not even to Ev Dirksen: What I can 
enjoy is criticism with no votes behind it. 

Regretfully—I must add—that is not Everett Dirksen’s 
specialty. 
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If Senator Dirksen has established his reputation for 
fulfilling the duties of partisanship, he has also quite 
avoided the temptations of irresponsibility. 

From my own memory I can draw on episode after 
episode where opportunities existed to score fancy points 
on a Republican President named Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

No one is really equipped to measure his own moral 
metabolism and it may be on occasion that I succumbed 
sometimes to that temptation. We all wrestle with our 
consciences and too often we win. 

But when it was all over I received a tribute which I 
think I cherish above all others. President Eisenhower 
said of me that he valued our friendship. But much more 
important—in institutional terms—he said: “In perspec- 
tive, he was far more helpful than obstructive. . . . For 
this I was grateful.” 

I value this not because of the President’s personal senti- 
ments—though I was, of course, pleased that the President 
thought of me as a friend. 

I value it because it also sets forth the proper relation- 
ship between the President of the United States and the 
leader of his opponents in the United States Senate. 

So I came here tonight to echo this combination of both 
personal esteem and institutional respect. 


It is a very great pleasure for me to join the veterans of 
the Strategic Services in honoring my beloved friend, 
Senator Everett Dirksen—for no one—no one—has ex- 
celled his strategic service to the cause of freedom in the 
world and to the maintenance of our tradition of very 
responsible partisanship here at home. 


He is a great American. He is a great human being. 
He is one of my dearest friends. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 7:55 p.m., in the Main Ballroom at 
the Mayflower Hotel in Washington. 

At the dinner Senator Dirksen was presented with the William J. 
Donovan Medal. This award has been presented annually since 1962 
to that individual who most typifies the spirit and ideals of William 
J. Donovan, Director of the Office of Strategic Services during World 
War II. Other recipients of the Medal have been Allen Dulles, John 
J. McCloy, Lt. Gen. William W. Quinn, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
and the Earl Mountbatten of Burma. 


Air Quality Act of 1967 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing the Bill 
Amending the Clean Air Act. November 21, 1967 


I deeply appreciate your patience and I plead for 
your understanding. But this is the last day that I will 
have an opportunity to visit with General Westmore- 
land, Ambassador Bunker, and Mr. Komer, and others. 

We started out at 8 o’clock this morning and we have 
been running a little late. But each one of them are trying 
to get everything on their agenda reviewed before they 
leave. 
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So I am a little behind time, but I am grateful to you 
for whatever understanding you can give me. 

I would like to begin this morning by reading you a 
little weather report. 

“. .. dirty water and black snow pour from the dismal 
air to. . . the putrid slush that waits for them below.” 

Now that is not a description of Boston, Chicago, New 
York, or even Washington, D.C. It is from Dante’s 
“Inferno,” a 600-year-old vision of damnation. 

But doesn’t it sound familiar? 

Isn’t it a forecast that fits almost any large American 
city today? 

I think those like Secretary Gardner and Senator 
Muskie, all you Members of the Congress and the Cabinet 
who have worked with this subject would agree with 
that. 

Don’t we really risk our own damnation every day by 
destroying the air that gives us life? 

I think we do. We have done it with our science, our 
industry, our progress, Above all, we have really done it 
with our own carelessness—our own continued indiffer- 
ence and our own repeated negligence. 

Contaminated air began in this country as a big-city 
problem. But in just a few years, the gray pall of pollu- 
tion has spread throughout the Nation. Today its threat 
hangs everywhere—and it is still spreading. 

Today we are pouring at least 130 million tons of 
poison into the air each year. That is two-thirds of a ton 
for every man, woman, and child that lives in America. 

And tomorrow the picture looks even blacker. By 1980, 
we will have a third more people living in our cities than 
are living there today. We will have 40 percent more 
automobiles and trucks. And we will be burning half 
again as much fuel. 

That leaves us, according to my evaluation, only one 
real choice. Either we stop poisoning our air—or we 
become a nation in gas masks, groping our way through 
the dying cities and a wilderness of ghost towns that the 
people have evacuated. 

We make our choice with the bill that we are going to 
sign very shortly. It is not the first clean air bill—but it is, 
I think, the best. 

I am indebted to all of you who had a part in its 
fashioning. 

Congress passed the Clean Air Act in 1963. I signed 
it to establish the Government’s obligation and to estab- 
lish the Government’s authority to act forcefully against 
air pollution. 

Two years later we amended that act. Standards were 
set in 1965 to control automobile pollution. 

These were important steps. But they were really, 
as Senator Muskie has reminded us many times, just really 
baby steps. Today we grow up to our responsibilities. 
This new Air Quality Act lets us face up to our problem 
as we have never faced up before. 

In the next 3 years, it will authorize more funds to 
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combat air pollution—more funds in the next 3 years 
to combat air pollution—than we have spent on this 
subject in the entire Nation’s history of 180 years. 

It will give us scientific answers to our most baffling 
problem: How to get the sulphur out of our fuel— 
and how to keep it out of the air. 

It will give Secretary Gardner new power to stop 
pollution before it chokes our children and before it 
strangles our elderly—before it drives us into the hospital 
bed. 

It will help our States fight pollution in the only prac- 
tical way—by regional “airshed” controls—by giving the 
Federal Government standby power to intervene if States 
rights do not always function efficiently. 

It will help our States to control the number one source 
of pollution—our automobiles. 

But for all that it will do, the Air Quality Act will never 
end pollution. It is a law—and not a magic wand to 
wave that will cleanse our skies. It is a law whose ultimate 
power and final effectiveness really rests out there with 
the people of this land—on our seeing the damnation that 
awaits us if the people do not act responsibly to avoid it 
and to curb it. 

Last January, in asking Congress to pass this legisla- 
tion, I had this to say: 

“This situation does not exist because it was inevitable, 
nor because it cannot be controlled. Air pollution is the 
inevitable consequence of neglect. It can be controlled 
when that neglect is no longer tolerated. 

“It will be controlled when the people of America, 
through their elected representatives, demand the right 
to air that they and their children can breathe without 
fear.” 

Let us then strengthen that demand from this moment 
on. Let us seize the new powers of this new law to end a 
long, dark night of neglect. 

Let our children say, when they look back on this day, 
that it was here that a sleeping giant—it was here that 
their Nation awoke. It was here that America turned away 
from damnation, and found salvation in reclaiming God's 
blessings of fresh air and clean sky. 


We are distressed at the condition that we cannot at 


the moment find the solution for—our men dying on the 
battlefields. 


We are troubled with the economic international un- 
certainties and deficits here at home. There are many 
things that we can do and that we must do in the 20th 
century that have not been done in the two centuries 
that have gone by. 


I talked yesterday about some of the protections that 
this century requires for the consumers of this country. 
We have 12 measures that we have recommended and 
most of them are moving along. There is no reason why 
anyone in this country ought to be permitted to eat dirty, 
diseased, filthy meat and it is not going to bankrupt the 
Treasury to bring a stop to that. 
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There is no reason why anyone in this country should 
not know how much interest they are paying. So, we can 
have a truth-in-lending bill. The poorest people are pay- 
ing the highest interest. We ought to act there. It is not 
going to bankrupt the Treasury. 

There is no reason in the world why a baby ought to 
be put in a blanket and burned up. We ought to take 
some steps to protect them from all these casualties. 

I feel the same way in this general field. 

All the Members of Congress whom I am looking at— 
I would call all your names if I had them—some of you 
tell me you are coming and don’t make it—some of you 
say you won’t come here and then you are here. So, when 
I start calling your names I am embarrassed. 

However, I am indebted to everyone—beginning with 
the first man on the row and going down to attractive 
Edna Kelly, then, going over here and seeing the Cabinet 
members and Congressmen who worked on this—for 
what you are doing to keep our air clean and to keep our 
water pure, and to give our children a place where they 
can go and play without having their lungs filled with 
disease. 

I sat with a great person, one of the greatest products 
of this land. I suffered with him not long ago because he 
could hardly utter a full sentence without coughing and 
choking because of the effects of what he had breathed 
and what had gone into his body from residence here in 
this town. 

Senator Muskie has been shoving me as no other per- 


son has, all these years, to do something in the pollution 
field. 


I remember an old man told me when I came to Wash- 
ington, he said, “Son, you get ready. If you are going to 
live in this town you are either going to be shoving some- 
body or somebody is going to be shoving you.” 

When I see influential Senators, chairmen of com- 
mittees like Senator Randolph and other Members of 
Congress here this morning, I want to shove you. 


It may not cost you $1 billion for the things we are 
shoving because we are going to have to watch those 
expenditures with the way things are developing. But we 
can purify the water. We can clean up our air. We can 
give protection to our babies and to our old folks. 


We can mark how much we are paying on some of 
these things. We can clean up our diseased meats. 

I think actually we will find it is pretty profitable if we 
deal with this question of disease. I expect we lose more 
from it than it would cost us to protect ourselves against it. 


So, I appeal to you to try to do your best to get us those 
12 consumer bills. If you can’t pass them just exactly as 
we recommend, we will understand. Just give us 90 per- 
cent this year and we will come back next year—if we are 
all here—for the other 10 percent. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:56 a.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 
As enacted, the bill (S. 780) is Public Law 90-148. 
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Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 


Announcement of the Election of Ambassador 
Edwin M. Martin as Chairman of the Development 
Assistance Committee. November 21, 1967 


The President announced today that the Development 
Assistance Committee (DAC) of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) has 
elected Ambassador Edwin M. Martin as Chairman of 
the DAC. 

Ambassador Martin, currently Ambassador to Argen- 
tina, will succeed Mr. Willard L. Thorp as Chairman of 
this major international committee. 

Ambassador Martin, a career Foreign Service Officer 
with the rank of Career Minister, was born in Dayton, 
Ohio, in 1908. He received the bachelor of arts degree in 
1929 from Northwestern University, where he also did 
graduate study in political science. 

Ambassador Martin entered Government service in 
1935. He was first an economist with the Central Statisti- 
cal Board and later served with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the War Production Board, and the Office of 
Strategic Services. 

He joined the Department of State in 1945 as Chief 
of the Division of Japanese and Korean Economic Af- 
fairs. In 1947 he was appointed Acting Chief of the 
Division of Occupied Areas Economic Affairs. This was 
followed by assignment as Deputy Director of the Office 
of International Trade Policy, Director of the Office of 
European Regional Affairs, and Special Assistant for 
Mutual Security Affairs to the Secretary of State. 

Ambassador Martin was, from 1953 to 1957, Deputy 
Chief of USRO (United States Mission to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and European Regional 
Organizations) and alternate United States member of 
the NATO Council in Paris. 

Ambassador Martin was appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Afiairs in August of 1960. He 
had previously served for 6 months as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs after returning 
from London where he was Minister-Counselor for 
Economic Affairs. 

Ambassador Martin was appointed to his present posi- 
tion as Ambassador to Argentina in 1964. Recently Am- 
bassador Martin also has been serving as chairman of a 
special study group analyzing current and long-range 
relationships between Latin America and the United 
States. Ambassador Martin expects to finish this study 
before assuming his duties in Paris. He is married to the 
former Margaret Milburn of Baltimore. The Martins 
have a daughter, Mrs. Pedro A. Sanjuan, and a son, 
Edwin M., Jr. Ambassador Martin’s legal residence is 
911 Caldwell Street, Piqua, Ohio. 

The DAG, a principal committee of the OECD with 
primary responsibilities for the more effective mobiliza- 
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tion and coordination of aid to the developing countries, 
is the successor organization to the Development Assist- 
ance Group (DAG) which was established in January 
1960. The membership of DAC includes Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
United Kingdom, United States, and the European Com- 
munities. Major objectives of the Committee are to in- 
crease the flow of development assistance to the less 
developed nations; to improve the terms on which such 
assistance is extended; to promote an equitable sharing 
of the burden of aid; to coordinate the aid policies and 
programs of the contributing countries. 


Small Business Programs 


The President’s Memorandum to Heads of Relevant 
Agencies Urging Continued Improvement of 
Programs. November 22, 1967 


MEMoRANDUM FOR Honorable Robert S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense; Honorable Glenn T. Seaborg, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission; Honorable 
Lawson B. Knott, Jr., Administrator, General Serv- 
ices Administration; Honorable James E. Webb, 
Administrator, National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 

Small Business Administration representatives are about 
to be reinstalled in the procurement operations of each of 
your agencies. This should be a helpful step in improving 
the overall small business program. 

I know how very hard you have worked to improve 
small business programs over the past several years. In 
fiscal year 1967, the combined small business awards made 
by your respective departments totaled $8.9 billion. 

Like all excellent performances, continued improvement 
becomes increasingly difficult. Nevertheless, a prosperous 
small business community means a stronger national econ- 
omy. I hope, therefore, you will accept the challenge and 
make the coming fiscal year the best yet for small business 
in terms of proportionate share in dollar awards. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


NOTE: The memorandum was released at San Antonio, Texas. 


Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States 


Announcement of Intention To Renominate LaVern 
R. Dilweg as a Member. November 22, 1967 


The President has announced his intention to renomi- 
nate LaVern R. Dilweg of Milwaukee, Wis. for another 
3-year term as a member of the Foreign Claims Settle- 
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ment Commission of the United States. He was first ap- 
pointed to the Foreign Claims Commission by President 
Kennedy and reappointed for a 3-year term by President 
Johnson in 1965. 

Mr. Dilweg is a graduate of Marquette University 
where he was an All-American end. He played professional 
football with the Green Bay Packers from 1927 to 1934, 
and at the same time practiced law. 

In 1942, he was elected to represent the 8th Congres- 
sional District of the State of Wisconsin in the 78th Con- 
gress. He returned to the practice of law and in 1951 and 
1952, was assistant to the Attorney General James P. 
McGranery. 

Mr. Dilweg is married to the former Eleanor Coleman, 
who was a member of the 1924 Olympics Swimming 
Team. Their oldest son, Jon C., is a lieutenant in the U.S. 
Navy, presently an instructor at the United States Naval 
Academy in military law. Another son, Robert Anthony, 
is with General Electric, and the youngest son, Gary 
Thomas, is a lieutenant in the U.S. Marines. Their daugh- 
ter, Dianne LaVern, is secretary to Senator Daniel B. 
Brewster, Democrat of Maryland. 

NOTE: The announcement was released at San Antonio, Texas. As 


printed above, this item follows the text received by teletype prior 
to receipt of the White House press release. 


Social Security Benefits Increase 


Statement by the President Following Passage of Bill 
by the Senate. November 22, 1967 


Today, in the Senate, 100 million Americans won a 
major victory. 

I am proud that the Senate today passed the Social 
Security measure which so fully embraces the recom- 
mendations I made last January. Millions of American 
families have been waiting. Now they look to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress with new hope for prompt action. 

This measure promises a higher standard of living to 24 
million Americans who now receive monthly Social 
Security checks. It promises a brighter future to 75 mil- 
lion wage earners and their families. 

Today’s bill marks the greatest dollar increase—and 
one of the most sweeping improvements in the program— 
since President Roosevelt launched Social Security 32 
years ago. 

Here is what this bill means: 


—an average benefit increase of over 20 percent. 

— a 59 percent increase for those citizens receiving the 
lowest benefits. For example a couple now receiving 
the $66 monthly minimum would get a $105 check. 
A single person now receiving $44 would get $70. 

—in short this measure will lift 2 million Americans 
above the poverty line. 
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The House has already voted major improvements in 
the program. As this bill goes to conference, I ask the 
Congress to take this unparalleled opportunity to enlarge 
and enrich the lives of all our families. 

In our day, every American has the right to ask and 
receive the blessings of security for his children and his 
family. We dare not fail them. 


NOTE: The statement was released at San Antonio, Texas. As 
printed above, this item follows the text received by teletype prior 
to receipt of the White House press release. 


Situation in Cyprus 


Announcement of Designation of Cyrus R. Vance To 
Consult With Rpresentatives of the Governments of 
Turkey and Greece. November 22, 1967 


In furtherance of efforts of the U.S. Government to 
assist the Governments of Greece and Turkey to discover 
a peaceful way out of the present situation of tension and 
to remove the danger of war from the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, President Johnson is today sending Mr. Cyrus 
Vance to Ankara to consult with the Government of 
Turkey. 

Mr. Vance was until July 1, 1967, the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense. He is at present a prominent New York 
attorney. 

Mr. Vance departed New York by a special air mission 
aircraft for Ankara at 7:15 p.m. e.s.t. He is expected 
to arrive there Thursday morning. 

From Ankara Mr. Vance will fly to Athens for dis- 
cussions with representatives of the Government of 
Greece. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Antonio, Texas. 
As printed above, this item follows the text received by teletype 
prior to receipt of the White House press release. 


Bismuth, Molybdenum, and Rare 
Earth Stockpiles 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Bills 
Authorizing Sale of Surplus Holdings 
November 24, 1967 


I have signed three bills which represent economy in 
government and the wise management of our resources. 

These measures authorize the sale of surplus materials— 
bismuth, molybdenum, and rare earths—no longer 
needed in our national stockpiles. 
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They can be released from the bins in which they lie idle, 
into the stream of commerce. Factories and mills across 
the Nation will be able to use these materials in the pro- 
duction of steel, glass, and drugs. 

They will also go into the manufacture of armorplate 
and electronic equipment, to help supply our troops in 
Vietnam. 

The Government has invested over $32 million in 
these materials. Now this sum can be returned to the 
Treasury—an important saving to the American taxpayer. 

While I am pleased to sign these three bills, I must 
emphasize that Congress has only begun the vital work 
of moving surplus materials from stockpile to production 
line. 

Six stockpile measures still remain before the Congress. 
They cover materials valued at $115 million. 

These materials are no longer needed by the Govern- 
ment. They are surplus. They should be put to productive 
use. To hold them is wasteful. By their sale, everyone 
benefits—the Government, the economy, and the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

The 89th Congress enacted 38 separate stockpile bills, 
returning $1.8 billion to the United States Treasury. 

Now, when the need for prudence and frugality in 
government has never been greater, I urge this Congress 
to seize the opportunity that awaits it. 

NOTE: The statement was released at San Antonio, Texas. As 


printed above, this item follows the text received by teletype prior 
to receipt of the White House press release. 


Library Services and Construction 
Act Amendments 


Statement by the President Upon Signing the Bill. 
November 24, 1967 


I have signed into law some important improvements 
in an important statute: the Library Services and 
Construction Act. 

In the past decade, this law has given assistance to 
libraries serving 75 million Americans. 

—Thirteen million Americans have received library 

service for the first time. 

—Local libraries have bought more than 27 million 

books and other education items. 

—719 new libraries have been built. 

—$100 million in Federal funds has been matched by 

$321 million in State and local funds. 

The first Library Services Act, passed in 1956, was 
limited to communities whose population was under 
10,000, and to remote rural areas. In 1964, however, 
we extended the law to serve urban and suburban areas, 
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and broadened it to permit construction of public libraries, 
Again last year, the law was expanded and improved. 

Today’s law, in addition to several technical amend- 
ments, has two important features: 


—Instead of reducing the Federal share in new State 
library programs—as contemplated in the 1966 
amendments—the new law continues the 100-per- 
cent Federal share for one additional year. This will 
strengthen new programs to establish cooperation 
between libraries, to provide libraries in State insti- 
tutions, and to give special library service to phy- 
sically handicapped persons. 

It gives me great pride to sign this law, which supports 

an important national goal: As much education for 
every citizen as he wants and can absorb. 


NOTE: The statement was released at San Antonio, Texas. 
As printed above, this item follows the text received by teletype 
prior to receipt of the White House press release. 


United States Military Academy 


Announcement of the Annual Report of the Board 
of Visitors. November 24, 1967 


The President has received the 1967 report of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States Military Academy, 
together with comments by the Secretary of the Army 
and the Secretary of Defense. 

The Board reached the following major conclusions 
after examining the curriculum, personally observing the 
various activities at the Academy, and holding discussions 
with members of the staff and faculty and with a number 
of cadets: 

—The Academy is carrying out its missions in an out- 

standing manner. 

—The Superintendent, Maj. Gen. Donald V. Bennett, 
is commended for discharging his responsibilities 
with vigor, imagination, and wisdom. 

—The staff, faculty, and personnel of the Academy are 
deeply motivated and possess high professional 
capacity. 

The Board made the following major recommendations: 


—Funds for projects in the Academy’s expansion pro- 
gram should be authorized according to plan to 
assure completion of the program scheduled. 

—The Army should continue to emphasize assignment 


to the Academy faculty as a highly desirable career 
assignment. 


—aA comprehensive review should be conducted con- 
cerning faculty tenure, composition, prestige, rank, 
pay, and other emoluments. 








<_-_- 2 Be. ee dh6ee he 
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The Board was composed of the following members: 


Maj. Gen. Lerr J. Sverprup, United States Army Reserve (Re- 
tired), St. Louis, Mo.— Chairman 


Sen. Jacos K. Javits, New York 

Sen. THomas J. McIntyre, New Hampshire 
Sen. Joun C. STENNIS, Mississippi 

SEN. STROM THURMOND, South Carolina 
CoNGRESSMAN GLENARD P. Lipscoms, California 
CoNGRESSMAN WILLIAM H. Natcuer, Kentucky 
ConcrEssMAN LucIEN N. Nepz1, Michigan 
CoNGRESSMAN ALEXANDER Pirniz, New York 
ConcRESSMAN OLIn E. Teacue, Texas 


Gen. James F. Coxutns, United States Army (Retired), president, 
American National Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Freperick L. Hovpe, president, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


Mr. Freperick R. Kappet, chairman of the board, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. (retired) 


Dr. Frank A. Ross, president, University of Alabama, University, 
Ala. 


Mr. James A. Surrrince, president, Retail Clerks International 
Association AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Antonio, Texas. 
As printed above, this item follows the text received by teletype 
prior to receipt of the White House press release. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as 
formal White House press releases during the period 
covered by this issue. Appointments which appear below 
in the list of nominations submitted to the Senate are not 
included in this listing. 

November 20 


The President named the members to the delegation 
which will represent the United States at the formal 
dedication of the Mangla Dam in Pakistan. They are: 
Representative Delwin M. Clawson of California; Gov- 
ernor Kenneth M. Curtis of Maine; Governor Calvin 
Rampton of Utah; Maurice J. Williams, Assistant 
Administrator for AID; and William Handley, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State. The delegation will be headed 
by Ambassador-at-Large W. Averell Harriman, whose 
appointment was announced November 6. 

November 24 


President Johnson has accepted the retirement of 
Alexander Holtzoff as U.S. District Judge for the District 
of Columbia, to be effective December 31, 1967. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE* 


Submitted November 20, 1967 


POSTMASTERS (list of 17 names). 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved November 17, 1967 


8 ay. y nee Public Law 90-144 
An Act to amend the Act of June 16, 1948, 
to authorize the State of Maryland, by 
and through its State roads commission or 
the successors of said commission, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate certain addi- 
tional bridges and tunnels in the State of 
Maryland. 

Be. Rie ate Public Law 90-145 
An Act to extend the period during which 
Secret Service protection may be furnished 
to a widow and minor children of a former 
President. 

2 ee ae Private Law 90-142 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Pablo E. 
Tabio. 

i eee Private Law 90-143 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Menelio 
Segundo Diaz Padron. 

Re een Private Law 90-144 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Cesar Abad 
Lugones. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved November 17, 1967—Continued 
) Private Law 90-145 


An Act for the relief of Doctor G. F. Valdes- 
Fauli. 


ie ees Private Law 90-146 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Ramon E. 
Oyarzun. 


ie Rite eeliete mons Private Law 90-147 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Rolando 
Pozo y Jimenez. 


Bo PRR icsaris cick Private Law 90-148 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Rafael de la 
Portilla Lavastida. 


Approved November 18, 1967 


te Meteo cemenae Private Law 90-150 
An Act for the relief of Doctor John E. 
Yannakakis. 


ree eee eee Private Law 90-149 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Pedro Pina 
y Gil. 


Approved November 20, 1967 


ee eS ere Public Law 90-147 
Public Works and Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion Appropriation Act, 1968. 


Rud A Pian cn ccncs Public Law 90-146 
Joint Resolution to establish a National 
Commission on Product Safety. 


Approved November 21, 1967 
8. 780...--.------------- Public Law 90-148 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved November 22, 1967 


Bl UT oie nmeateme Private Law 90-151 
An Act for the relief of Commander Al- 
bert G. Berry, Junior. 

SEIN a ee eee Public Law 90-149 
An Act declaring a portion of Bayou La- 
fourche, Louisiana, a nonnavigable water- 
way of the United States. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Released November 18, 1967 


Remarks of the President by telephone to the 
National Grange Convention at Syracuse, 
N.Y. (advance text). 


Released November 20, 1967 


The President’s remarks at a ceremony mark- 
ing the 200 millionth American (advance 
text). 

Remarks of the President upon signing a bill 
establishing the National Commission on 
Product Safety (advance text). 

The President’s remarks at a dinner honcr- 
ing Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen 
(advance text). 


Released November 21, 1967 


Remarks of the President upon signing the 
Air Quality Act of 1967 (advance text). 


Released November 22, 1967 
Biography of LaVern R. Dilweg. 











Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


President Johnson was at the LBJ Ranch in Texas at 
the cutoff time of this issue. Releases made public in Texas 
but not received in time for inclusion in this issue will be 
published next week. 
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Reports to the President—Continued 
Reducing Federal grant-in-aid proc- 
essing time, Joint Administrative 
Task Force report 
Science and technology in Republic of 
China 
U.S. Air Force Academy, Board of 


Resignations and Retirements 
District of Columbia National Guard, 
Commanding General, Maj. Gen. 
W. H. Abendroth 
U.S. district judge, Pennsylvania, 
middle district, Judge Frederick V. 
Follmer 
Retarded Children’s Week, National_--_ 
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Saturn 5 launching 
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Small Business Act Amendments 
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1456, 1464 
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bill 
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bill 
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bill 
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bill 
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Military construction authorization 
bill 
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State, Department of, appropriation 
bill 
Tariffs, action on escape clause provi- 
sions 
Textile and apparel industries 
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Strecker, R. J 
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Swearing-In Ceremonies 
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Solicitor General 
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Taft, Repr. Robert, Jr 
“Taft, The Political Principles of Robert 
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Tan Siew Sin, Malaysian Minister of 
Finance 
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Brooms 1470, 1471 
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ada, the United Kingdom, and 
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Protectionism 
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Textile and apparel industry 1387 
Trade Agreements Program, 1966_... 1472 
Taxation 
Increase 
News conference remarks on 
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1438 
1518, 1589 
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Texas, disaster relief 

Texas Technological College 

Textile and apparel industry 

Thailand, U.S. visit of Foreign Minister 
Thanat Khoman and Minister of Eco- 
nomic Development Pote Sarasin... 

Thanksgiving Day, 1967 

Theodore Roosevelt Memorial 

Thompson, William S 

Tower, Sen. John 

Trade. See Tariffs and trade agree- 
ments. 

Trade Agreements Program, 1966 

Transportation, Department of, 
sistant Secretary for Research and 
Technology - 1470, 1481 
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Treadgold, Donald 
Treaties and international agreements, 
Chamizal convention 1480, 
1481, 1490, 1491, 1494, 1495 
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UNICEF Day, National 
United Kingdom, trade agreements, ter- 
mination of certain concessions 
United Nations, United States partici- 
pation in, report 
United States courts 
District of Columbia Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions, associate judge. 1518, 1543 
U.S. attorneys 
Indiana, southern district 
Iowa, northern district 
U.S. circuit judges 
5th circuit 
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U.S. Customs Court judge 1518, 1543 
USS. district judge 
Pennsylvania, middle district 
Virginia, western district 
U.S. marshal, Guam 
U.S.S. Enterprise, remarks 


Veterans, health manpower opportuni- 


Veterans organizations, 
leaders 

Vice President, 
Asia 
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Inauguration ceremonies 
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Vietnam conflict 
Bronze Star 
Bunker, Ambassador Ellsworth, news 
briefing 

Demonstrations in Washington 

Judd, Dr. Walter, news briefing 

Legion of Merit 

Medal of Honor winners > 
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Military installations tour, remarks__ 1554, 
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National Legislative Conference, re- 
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Olds, Col. Robin, USAF, news briefing. 1383 
Presidential Unit Citations 1423, 
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Veterans 1578 
Virgin Islands, petrochemical facilities. 1553 
Virginia, U.S. district judge, western 
district 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amend- 
ments of 1967 


Wasserman, Lew R 

Washington, Walter E 

Weintraub, Karl J 

Weisl, Edwin L., Jr 

Westmoreland, Gen. William C 

White, Alvin S 

Wilderness Preservation System, Na- 


Williams, Jerre S 
Williamsburg Conference 
Wilson, Repr. Charles H 


Wirtz, W. Willard 

Women, equal promotion opportunity 
in Armed Forces 

Woodford, L. E 

Woods, Dr. Geraldine Pitman 

World Series, 1967, telegrams to team 
managers 


Yarborough, Sen. Ralph 
Yeldell, Joseph P. 
Yorktown Coast Guard Station, Va., re- 
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